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F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 305.) 


In reading the Life and Correspondence of 
Robertson, we are impressed with his earnest- 
ness of purpose, the originality of some of his 
views, and the tone of Christian charity that 
pervades the whole. Taking iato consideration 
his education and position in the established 
church, we can make allowance for some opin- 
ions not coincident with our own, and read with 
satisfaction the illustrations of Heavenly truth 
presented in his choice and glowing words. 

In answer to a friend who sought his advice 
in relation to religious investigation, he wrote as 
follows : ° 

“The condition of arriving at truth is not 
severe habits of investigation, but innocence of 
life and humbleness of heart. Trath is felt, 
not reasoned, out; and if there be any truths 
which are only appreciable by the acute under- 
standing, we may be sure at once that these do 
not constitute the soul’s life, nor error in these 
the soul’s death. For instance, the metaphys- 
ics of God’s Being, thé ‘ plan,’ as they call it, 
‘of salvation,’ the exact distinction between the 
divine and human in Uhrist’s Person. On all 
these subjects you may read and read till the 
brain is dizzy and the heart’s action is stopped ; 
so that of course the mind is bewildered. But 
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cannot puzzle so long as the life is right. 

“T should say, therefore :— 

“1. Remember how much is certain. Is there 
any doubt about the Sermon on the Mount? 
Whether, for instance, the Beatitudes are true 
to fact? Whether the pure in heart shall see 
God? Any doubt, whether to have the mind 
of Christ be salvation and rest? Well, if so, 
you may be content to leave much, if God will, 
to unfold itself slowly; if not, you can quietly 
wait for Eternity to settle it.” 

In relation to the limitations of science, he 
said, in a letter to a friend : ‘Some time ago [ 
know that Faraday said he considered that they 
were just in sight of the discovery of the prin- 
ciple of life, ‘ the distant discovery was already 
felt trembling along the line.’ It is enough to 
make one’s brain reel, indeed, to think on t these 
things. 

“Tt appears to me, however, that great mis- 
takes are made in the expectations etertained 
with respect to what science can do. The sci- 
entific mode of viewing things is simply human : 
it is not God’s way. ‘Creation is one thing,— 
dissection isanother. Dissection separates into 
organic parts, shows the flesh laid on the skele- 
ton, &c.; but God did not make first a skeleton 
and then flesh. Life organized to itself its own 
body. And so, too, according to Scieuce, the 
final cause of the sensibility “of the skin, and 
ee insensibility of the parts below the skin, is 
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injury. The extremities of the fingers: are 
most sensitive ; the heart and bones have few 
nerves. Hud this been reversed, had the skin 
been apathetic and the interior parts sensitive, 
great pain would have been the result*to no 
purpose, and the parts exposed might have been 
destroyed, burnt, or broken without giving 
warning of danger; whereas, as it is, the most 
delicate parts, like the eyelid, are protected by 
an acute sensibility, which defends them at the 
most distant approach of injury. 

“Well, the anatomist says the final cause of 
this arrangement, that is, the end which was the 
cause of its being so arranged, was the protec- 
tion of the structure. Of course the anatomist 
can go no further; but there are ends, which 
the anatomist’s science does not even touch, sub- 
served by these sensibilities,—the education, 
for instance, of the character and heart through 
pain; a much higher end, properly speaking, 
more truly the final cause of pain, than the 

reservation of the organic framework from 

arm. In all such departments Science must 
forever be at fault. She has not the organ nor 
the intuitive sense whereby their truths are dis- 
- covered.” 

The following letter was, apparently, ad- 
dressed to a young woman seeking for spiritual 
guidance : 

“ My Dear ,—Your mamma showed me 
your questions to her, and I offered to answer 
them as well as I can, though it would be easier 
to do so de vive voix than on paper. That re- 
specting the personality of the Devil I bave 
already answered in a letter to your sister, 
though Iam not sure that it was sufficiently 
detailed to be quite satisfactory or intelligible. 
Remember, however, that the main thing is to 
believe in God, which is the chief article of all 
the creeds. Our salvation does not depend upon 
our having right notions about the devil, but 
right feelings about God. And if you hate 
evil, you are on God’s side, whether there be a 
personal evil principle or not. I myself be- 
lieve there is, but not so unquestioningly as-to 
be able to say, [ think it a matter of clear reve- 
lation. The Bible does reveal God, and except 
with a belief in God there will and can be no 
goodness. But I can conceive intense hatred 
of wrong with great uncertainty whether there 
be a Devil or not. Indeed many persons who 
believe in a Devil are worse instead of better 
for their belief, since they throw the responsi- 
bility of their acts off themselves on him. Do 
not torment yourself with such questions. 
The simpler ones are the deepest. 

‘“‘ Next, as to St. James’s assertion that ‘ faith 
without works profiteth nothing ;’ which ap- 
pears to contradict St. Paul’s, who says that ‘a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law.’ 


“Suppose I say, ‘A tree cannot be struck 
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without thunder,’ that is true, for there is never 


destructive lightning without thunder. But, 
again, if I say, ‘The tree was struck by light- 
ning without thunder,’ that is true, too, if I 
mean that the lightning alone struck it, with- 
out the thunder striking it. Yet read the two 
assertions together, and they seem contradictory. 
So, in the same way, St. Paul says, ‘ Faith jus- 
tifies without works,’—that is, faith ony is that 
which justifies us, not works. But St. James 
says, ‘Not a faith which is without works.’ 
There will be works with faith, as there is 
thunder with lightning ; but just as it is not the 
thunder, but the lightning, the lightning without 
the thunder, that strikes the tree, so it is not 
the works which justify. Put it in one sen- 
tence,— Faith alone justifies: but not the Faith 
which is alone. Lightning alone strikes, but 
not the lightning which is alone without thun- 
der; for that is only summer lightning, and 
harmless. You will see that there is an am- 
biguity in the words ‘ without and alone,’ and 
the two apostles use them in different senses, 
just as I have used them in the above simile 
about the lightning. 

“ All this will be more plain if you consider 
what faith is. It is that strong buoyant confi- 
dence in God and in His love which gives energy 
and spirit to do right without doubt or despond- 
ency. Where God sees that, He sees the spring 
and fountain out of which all good springs: He 
sees, in short, the very life of Christ begun, and 
he reckons that to be righteousness, just as a small 
perennial fountain in Gloucestershire is the 
Thames, though it is not as yet scarcely large 
enough to float a schoolboy’s boat; and just as 
you call a small seedling not bigger than a lit- 
tle almond peeping above the ground, an oak: 
for the word ‘justify’ means not to be made 
righteous, but to reckon or account righteous. 

** Now observe, just as you count the seven 
springs to be the Thames without a flood of wa- 
ters, and without the navy that rides on the 
Thames, and just as you call the sapling an 
oak, without the acorns, so God reckons the 
trust in Him as righteousness, because it is the 
fountain and the root of righteousness, being in- 
deed, the life divine in the soul. He reckons 
it as such (that is, He justifies the soul that has 
it) without works,—that is, before works are 
done, and not because of the works. But then 
that faith will not be without works; for the 
fountain must flow on, and the tree must grow, 
and the life of Godin the soul, sanguine trust 
in God, the loving and .good One, must spring 
up with acts; for to say that it does not would 
be to say that it is dead, or that it is like 
summer lightning, or like the gutter, which is 
running past my house now, after a shower of 
rain, and which is no perennial spring. St. 
Paul says, Works—mere acts—are not enough 
to justify us ; because they are limited and im- 
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perfect. Ten thousand—a million—cannot, 
because even a million is a limited number. 
Nothing can justify but faith, for faith is in- 
finite, and immeasurable likea fountain. True, 
replies St. James. But then do not think that 
St. Paul means to say that a living fount of 
faith will be barren, without works. The faith 
which saves, is not that kind which has no piety, 
but that kind which is ever prolific,—‘a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.’”’ 

In another letter he wrote as follows : 

“I think the great main doctrine of Christ is 
that Truth is Light, and they who love the 
light come to it; that wisdom is justified by 
her children; that the Jews did not hear Him 
because they were not his sheep; and, there- 
fote, that the Gospel was truth appealing to the 
heart much more than demonstrable to the 
senses. Hence, ‘If they heard not Moses and 
the Prophets, neither would they ve persuaded’ 
by the most marvellous miracle. 

*‘ But this did not include a secondary kind 
of proof for a lower kind of mind; see, especi- 
ally, John xiv. 11, where the two kinds of 
proofs are given, and one subordinated to the 
other. It is quite consistent with God’s wisdom 
to reveal Himself to the senses as well as the 
soul; and if the Gospel were utterly deficient 
in this latter kind of proof, one great evidence 
that it is from God would be wanting,—an 
evidence which we are justified in expecting 
from the analogies of nature. God has written 
His glory, for instance, in the heart; at the 
same time, He has so constructed the visible 
universe that ‘the heavens declare the glory of 
God.’ And when the Eternal Word is mani- 
fested into the world, we naturally expect that 
divine power shall be shown as well as divine 
beneficence. Miracles, therefore, are exactly 
what we should expect, and I acknowledge, a 
great corroboration and verification of His 
claims to Sonship. Besides they startled and 
aroused many to His claims who otherwise 
would not have attended to them. Still the 
great truth remains untouched, that they, ap- 
pealing only to the natural man, cannot convey 
the spiritual certainty of truth which the 
spiritual man alone apprehends. However, as 
the natural and spiritual in us are both from 
God, why should not God have spoken both to 
the natural and spiritual part of us; and why 
should not Christ appeal to the natural works, 
subordinate always to the spiritual self-evidence 


of Truth itself.” 
(To be continued.) 





Ir is not in speaking of God that we can 
express what we feel concerning God, for this 
is injurious to us. Trust me, in order to speak 
of God, you must rest silent concerning Him a 
long time. God wishes a silence over all that 
He works in us; and if we would manifest his 
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work in us, it mnst be by, our behavior, gentle, 
humble, submissive, yet cordial and gay. 





A SINGULAR SERMON, 

Delivered at Frankford, Pa., by James Simpson, a 
beloved Minister of the Society of Friends, a few 
months before his decease. 

‘’What I am now going to relate is but a 
simple story, and it is probable one of you may 
have heard me tell it before; but it has taken 
such possession of my mind, that I thought [ 
would just drop it for your consideration. 
When I was a young man, there lived in our 
neighborhood a Presbyterian, who was univer- 
sally reported to be a very liberal man, and un- 
commonly upright in his dealings. When he 
had any of the produce of his farm to dispose of, 
he made it an invariable rule to give good mea- 
sure, over good, rather more than could be 
required of him. One of his friends observing 
him frequently doing so, questioned him why 
he did it—told him he gave too much, and said 
it could not be to his owa advantage. Now my 
friends, mark the answer of this Presbyterian. 
God Almighty has permitted me but one journey 
through the world, and when gone I cannot re- 
turn to rectify mistakes. Think of this friends— 
but one journey through the world; the hours 
that are past are gone forever, and the actions 
in those hours can never be recalled. I do not 
throw it out as a charge, nor mean to imply that 
any of you are dishonest, but the words of this 
Presbyterian have often impressed my mind, 
and I think in an instructive manner, But one 
journey—we are allowed but one journey 
through the world ; therefore, let none of us say, 
“My tongue is my own, I’ll talk what [ 
please. My time is my own, I'll go where I 
please; I can go to meetings, or, if the world 
ealls me, I'll stay at home—it’s all my own.” 
Now this won’t do, friends. It is as impossible 
for us to live as we list, and then come here to 
worship, as it is for a lamp to burn without oil. 
It is utterly impossible. And I was thinking 
what a droll composition man is. He is a com- 
pound of bank notes, dollars, cents, and news- 
papers, and bringing as it were the world on 
his back, he comes here to perform worship, or at 
least would have it appear so. Now, friends, [ 
just drop it before we part for your consideration, 
let each one try himself, and see how it is with 
his own soul.” 


—___——~<o —___ 


It is a day of unusual excitement and inquiry 
in every region of religious thought. In quiet- 
ness and confidence, in humility and watchful- 
ness, will be our safety and our strength. And 
while it is our duty to uphold unflinchingly 
the doctrines and testimonies given us as & 
church to bear, may we strive to possess our 
souls in patience, that whether our controversy 
with what we believe to be error be oral or 
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espistolary, we may conduct it towards those 
of our brethren from whom ye are compelled 
to differ, in a spirit of Christian love and for- 
bearance, to the furtherance of the great ipter- 
ests of truth and righteousness, remembering 
that if we are in possession of the truth, the 
best evidence we can give of our faith in its 
omnipotent power is a calm confidence in the 
assertion of it.— British Friend. 





Liberty has been obtained from the author to 
publish the following address, which we com- 
mend to the careful perusal of our young 
Friends. It contains many useful “ hints” and 
much valuable information. Eps. 


An Address delivered at the request of the 
Teachers of Friends’ First-day School in 
Baltimore, on the occasion of closing the 
School for the Summer, 5th mo. 27th, 1866, 

‘By Bengamin HALLOWELL. 

My Young Friends:—I have been invited 
bythe board of Teachers of Friends’ First-day 
School in Baltimore, to deliver an address to 
the interesting company of young persons under 
their charge, and I have accepted the invitation ; 
not on the supposition that I possess any 
greater qualification Of being useful to you 
than they; or that I am likely to impart any 
ideas or truths that you have not already re- 
ceived from them, although I may clothe them 
in a somewhat different dress, so as to appear as 
something new; but I come to afford a little 
variety in your exercises, in harmony with the 
Poet’s assertion that 

“‘ Variety is the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor,” 

and with the still higher authority, that “in 

the mouths of two or three witnesses every 

word shall be established.” 

I am not about to endeavor to entertain, but 
My remarks to you on the 
~ present occasion will, designedly, not be wholly 

adapted to your present capacities, but they may 
be likened to an inclined plane, of which the 
lower part is slid under your feet, while I in- 
vite and encourage you to strive to go up higher 
and higher ; or toa cord, of which I give you hold 
of one end, while the other end is attached to 
immutable Trath, and I encourage you to climb 
up yourselves. 

This effort in the use of your own minds, is 
what will benefit you: 

Now that I am with you, what shall I talk 
to you about ? Most of you are entire strangers 
to me; I am not at all acquainted with your 
attainments, your tastes, your expectations on 
the present occasion, or any exterior thing that 
will enable me to adapt my discourse to the par- 
ticular circumstances that exist among you; 
but the bright, intelligent and inquiring coun- 


tenances before me, speak a desire for practical , to you, are eminently calculated to do this—and 


facts to aid in taking straight and firm steps in 
the pathway of education and the duties of life ; 
and I ardently crave that the time we are now 
together may not be entirely lost, but that each 
one of my precious young friends present may 
gain at least one new idea by the discourse you 
hear, or have one of value, which was before 
possessed, more permanently fixed. 

I am informed that the present session of 
your school will, for the summer, close this 
pleasant exercise, so as to allow you a remission 
from school duties till fall, when, it is not 
doubted, you will return to them with renewed 
interest and vigor. These periods of cessation 
from any particular engagement have their use 
in the mental economy, and may be compared 
to the moulting in insects, and a similar condf- 
tion in trees. The silk-worm, for instance, eats 
and grows for some time, then both processes 
cease, and a state of quiet ensues, during which 
it is acquiring force to throw off the impediment 
to its further development; and this being ef- 
fected, it commences with renewed vigor to eat 
and grow again. 

Also, the trees, after the summer’s growth 
and development, shed their leaves, and rest 
through the winter. But this is not a useless 
condition ; they are laborating, during this pe- 
riod of repose, materials which will enable 
them— 

‘To put their graceful foliage on again, 

And, more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have 
lost.”? Cowper. 

So, I have no doubt, it will be with you, my 
young friends. Your remission through the 
summer will afford opportunity to digest and 
arrange the intellectual acquirements already. 
attained, and enable you to resume your exer- 
cises in the fall, with renewed energy and effi- 
ciency. Your present period of life is that de- 
voted to. the acquisition of information, both of 
a literary and a business kind, to qualify you for 
future usefulness. To secure this great object 
—a qualification for future usefulness—the two 
essential requirements are to develope, strength- 
en and discipline the mind and heart; and to 
preserve the physieal constitution in a healthy, 
vigorous tone; and I propose to give you some 
of the most practical views I possess from obser- 
vation and experience, upon both these points. 
First—in respect to the mind—it is a very com- 
mon remark, especially by girls, in relation to 
studying arithmetic, or something which re- 
quires close thought, that “there is no use in 
my learning this, for I never expect to have 
any occasion to use it.” My young friends, 
this is not the point. The primary object in 
school study is to strengthen and discipline 
the mind, to develope the intellectual faculties ; 
and such studies, especially if they are difficult 
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for such addition to your powers of thought, in- 
vention and reason as these studies give, you 
will have need all your lives, be your occupa- 
tions what they may; and you will also find 
therefrom, a great addition to your usefulness 
aud enjoyment. 

While you gain all the information you can 
from others, you must learn to think for your- 
selves—to use your own minds; so that when 
you meet with some difficulty, you must not go 
at once to a teacher, or a more advanced scholar, 
to get it solved, but use your own powers first : 
your effort may enable you to solve it, and even 
if it does not, it will at least the better prepare 
your minds for advantageously understanding 
the solution when given by another. By ex- 
ercise in this way, the mental faculties are 
strengthened. If a persor never lifted any- 
thing heavier than a pin, the muscles of his 
arm would never fully develope and become 
strong; so if the mind does not have some fre- 
quent engagement that will s‘rongly task its 
powers, it will fail of that healthy, strengthen- 
ing discipline which it so greatly needs. 

I used frequently to tell my students that 
they might just as reasonably expect to become 
fat by having some other person to eat for them, 
as to become wise and learned by having an- 
other to think forthem. The great fact should 
be continually borne in mind, that we must do 
Jor ourselves in life—must use our own powers, 
which are thereby healthfully developed and 
strengthened. You must, in fact, educate your- 
selves, and let your books, dictionaries and 
teachers only come in as aids to your own exer- 
tions. Then you will become thoroughly edu- 
cated in those departments of knowledge in 
which you engage. 

And here let me give a little hint to teach- 
ers. The Educational Platform may be repre- 
sented as elevated on four principal pillars,— 
Truth, Experience, Observation and Reason.— 
The successful teacher stands high on the plat- 
form; expatiates on the delights unfolded by 
the prospect he enjoys, and on the beauty, utili- 
ty and desirableness of the treasures it yields; 
and with the sweetness and loveliness that 
adorn the true advocates of education, invites 
and encourages the young peuple to come up, 
see, and partake for themselves. 

Thus invited and stimulated, they are Icft to 
apply their own powers in their own way to 
gain the ascent. Some go resolutely at work in 
climbing up the main pilla~s ; some succeed by 
getting a ladder or steps [books, &c.] that 
others have constructed; some solicit aid from 
the teacher, which is always cheerfully given 
when applied for and needed. One by one meth- 
od, and another by another, according to their 
characteristic specialty; but all are at work, 
with their own powers, to get up; and although 
their progress may’ be different, up they all ulti- 





mately get, if they continue to persevere, and 
richly are they rewarded for their labor. 

The unsuccessful teacher, on the other hand, 
stands below, and tries to push and drive his 
pupils up on the platform with his hand, his 
switches, tasks, scoldings, black marks, priva- 
tions from ordinary privileges, and all such old 
pedagogue inventions; and this frequently, too, 
while they are running and reaching after other 
objects in which they are much more interested ; 
and slow, difficult, mutually oppressive and re- 
pulsive, imperfect, and almost useless work, is 
made of it. 

But returning again to my young friends, in 
regard to hints for improving and disciplining 
the mind. When you do not know, and have 
not the means within your reach of informing 
yourselves, never be ashamed or hesitate to ask 
those who you think can give you the desired 
information. A few years past, I was going 
along a street in the lower part of your city and 
saw a sign: “Stencils made to order.” Stencils, 
said [ to myself, I do not know what they are ; 
so I immediately stepped into the shop and 
found a very benevolent-faced man behind the 
counter, and said to him, “‘ My good friend, I 
cannot tell whether 1 want any of thy ware or 
not, for I do not know what a stencil is.” He 
smiled, not apparently at my ignorance, but 
good-naturedly and patronisingly, and showed 
me the article, and [ found I had long known 
it, but not by that name, which however is its 
true name. On mentioning the circumstance 
to others since, I have been surprised to find 
how many were like myself, ignorant of the 
name of so familiar an instrument. 

2d. Never give up a search, but keep a sub- 
ject of inquiry before you, till you get your dif- 
ficulty solved, if possible. 

I was more than twenty years endeavoring to 
ascertain why, in the Roman numeral characters, 
L stood for 50 and_D for 500, inquiring of every 
one who I thought could inform me, and examin- 
ing every book which I believed likely to contain 
the desired information. It was easily seen why 
C stood for 100, as it is the commencement of the 
Latin word centum, which means 100; and M 
for 1000, as it is an abbreviation of mille, which 
is 1000 in Latin. Also, in the ancient method 
of keeping tally, one mark (1) stood for one, and 
in printing this mark it was represented by the 
letter 1; two marks (11) stood for two, which 
were printed by two II’s; three marks (1/1) 
stood for three, which were printed by three 
III’s; four marks (111]) stood for four, which 
were printed by four IIII’s, and these four 
marks with a cross, 1-1-1 1,* stood for five, which 





~ *Phe ditticulty of forming these Cuaracters in print 
was not taken into consideration when the article 
was senttopress. The reader will therefore imagine 
a line drawn across the 4 marks where the dots occur, 
torepresent 5. Some of the other representations, for 
the same reason, are necessarily imperfect.--Eps. 
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was printed by the letter V, as the one most 
nearly representing it; and then tallying by a 
point over each mark for 6,7, 6 and ¥, and a 
back tally, thus |:l-I:] made the ten, and-ulti- 
mately the two tallies alone (X) stood for ten, 
which was printed by the letter X. When the 
tallies were made by cutting notches in a stick 
or piece of wvod, the first ten units were deno- 
ted thus, 111.1 11-11, and tLe ten alone was 
printed as VV’s, or X. 

Furthermore, that a character which stood 

for a less number wheg placed before one that 
represented a greater number, took that much 
Jrom it; whereas, when placed after the great- 
er, it added to it. Thus I before V takes one 
from five, so that 1V is four; while I after V 
adds one to five, and VI represents six. In like 
manber, as L stands for 50, XL is forty, while | 
LX is 60; XC is 90, while CX is 110. All| 
this was easy and comprehensible. But why | 
did L stand for 50, and D for 500? That was 
the question which I was trying for more than | 
twenty years to solve. I never doubted of ulti- | 
mate success if I should live, and therefore still 
kept the subject before me; and one day, when | 
engaged in an entirely different investigation, | 
aud searching an old quarto Ainsworth’s Latin | 
Dictionary, printed in London in 1783, I acci- 
dentally fell upon the information I had been | 
80 long in quest of, and very simple it was, as 
most things are when understood. The Roman | 
C, which stands for centum, or 100, used to be | 
made thus L, which is much as our printed C, | 
only by rapidity in forming the characters when 
printed with a pen, the corners have become 
rounded. Cut this C in two, and take the lower 
half, L, and the Roman letter with which it 
could be printed was L, so that L represented 
50, the half of 100. 
’ Again, M, which stands for mille, 1000, was 
formerly printed thus GD. Cut this in two, and 
we have the right hand half, P, which is print- 
ed by the Roman D, to represent 500, or half 
of a thou a.id—all easy and clear. 

3rd. Occupy small portions of spare time in 
some useful and systematic engagement. An 
author, mentioned in the Spectator, I think, 
who had disciplined himself to punctuality and 
industry, wrote an interesting volume in the 
short intervals between the time he reached the 
table, upon the family being summoned to their 
meals, and when his wife came to sit down with 
him. He kept the writing materials for this 
service by the table ready from one meal to 
another, and was thus enabled to pass these lit- 
tle portions of otherwise waste time, patiently 
and pleasantly to himself, and to the benefit of 
others, by the result of his iudustry. 

When I was teacher at West Town Board- 
ing School, from 1821 to 1824, I was the only 
unmarried male teacher in the establishment, 
and my colleagues having families, I volunteered 
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to take their respective places, when they were 
“ in care,” as it was called, to keep order at the 
table of the “ waiters,” who ate after the other 
scholars were all done, which allowed my asso- 
ciate teachers some additional half hour three 
times a day, the week they were “in care,” to 
attend to their domestic concerns. By this ar- 
rangement I attended at the waiters’ table three 
times every day the whole year; and having 
nothing to do but to preserve order by my pre- 


sence, I kept a volume of Addison’s Spectator 


on a shelf near where I sat in the dining-room, 
and read a paper in it, which was about four 
pages, while the scholars who had waited on 
the others during their meals, ate theirs, which 


| made three papers or some twelve pages a day. 


When I closed my book at the end of one meal, 
I thought over the import of what I had just 
read ; and before opening it, on picking it up at 
the next meal, I ran over this again in my 
mind, so as to retain the connection. In these 
small portions of time, which otherwise might 
have passed as wasted, I thus read, thoroughly, 
the whole twelve volumes of the Spectator in 
one year; and it was among the most profitable 
reading I ever did. So that while accommodat- 
ing my fellow-teachers, I did a kindness to my- 
self, in gaining valuable information and intel- 
lectual improvement. Four pages, read three 
times a day, requiring from fifteen to twenty 
minutes each time, will, in a year, make twelve 
volumes of 365 pages each. 

I can therefore confidently tecommend to all 
my young friends to employ usefully and sys- 
tematically all the small portions of time—also, 
never to put off to another time what you can 
as well do now; and then I give it as my expe- 
rience, you will never want for leisure for the 
most pressing requirements of life. In nothing 
is the Scotch proverb more true than in regard 
to time, that “ Monie inkles mak a mickle.’”— 
“ Many littles make a great deal.” Peter Par- 
ley (S. G. Goodrich) gave a good maxim once 
in my hearing to some young persons whom he 
was addressing— 

Ne’er till to-morrow’s dawn delay 

What can as well be done To-Day.” 
From experience of its value, I can strongly re- 
commend this rule for your adoption. The 
German poct, Goethe urges to present prowpt - 
ness in action in these lines, which are well 
worthy of being retained in mind— 

“ Are you in earnest? Sieze this very minute. 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power magic in it.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_———~-o—— 
COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

Religion, or the devotional part of it, is no- 
thing but communion of the soul with God; 
and therefore by its neeessary condition is se- 
clusive. There is no piety of a multitude. 
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The worship of a congregation is the worship 
of so many hearts, each rendered a degree more 
fervent than otherwise by the power of sym- 
pathy. But if the elements of worship have 
not been brought together from the depths of 
individual spirits, they exist not at all. In all 
true worship, whether the scene be the place of 
public convocation or the closet, the soul brings 
its immortal substance, and its personal destiny, 
and its particular interests,—its recollection, 
its hopes and its fears,—yes, itself, as if it were 
the only created existence, or in oblivion of all 
others, before the throne of God. How vivid 
soever may be the emotions that spring from 
the heart in its sympathy with others, they can 
never come into comparison with those that be- 
long to its own ultimate welfare.—Jsaac Taylor. 


—- —--20m- 
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For Friends’ Intellizencer, 
MY STEPMOTHER. 


My feelings have many times been pained by 
hearing the obloquy which, without discrimi- 
nation and with unsparing hand, is cast upon 
those who occupy the station of sfepmother. 
The trials and difficulties with which their path 
is thickly strewed are in many eases quite 
overlooked, while their failures and _ short- 
comings are quickly detected. Though I am 
not a stepmother, yet in vindication of the 
deeply injured class, I feel a strong desire to 
east my mite in the opposite scale. 

When seven years of age, I lost my mother. 
She left four chilfren, of whom I was the old- 
est. When I was ten, our dear father left us 
to go to a distant city, to bring with him the 
one whom he had selected to fill the important 
stations of wife and mother in his family. More 
than fifty years have passed away since the 
time of their arrival at our home in a newly- 
settled country, yet the incidents of that event- 
ful day are still fresh in my remembrance. 
Among other things, I recollect seeing our new 
mother step aside to weep, and perchance to lift 
her heart in prayer. I never heard her allade 
to her feelings on that trying occasion, but I 
have not the least doubt that a realizing sense 
of the weighty responsibility she had assumed, 
together with the novel and untoward surround- 
ings of her new home, elicited -the falling tear. 
How can we wonder? When she found her- 
self surrounded by a group of dependent and 
wayward children, intrusted to her care. A 
formidable task indeed, enough at first thought 
to cause her heart to sink. But with self- 
sacrificing devotion, she applied with energy, 
perseverance and undeviating consistency to the 
work before her, which, on her part, has been 
accomplished with entire success. 

The tender and affectionate interest which 
she has uniformly manifested for our welfare is 
above all praise. No difference could be dis- 
covered in the treatment of her adopted chil- 


a 


dren and her own daughter, who is as dear to 
us as we are to each other; consequently there 
is no room for the monster jealousy to rear its 
unseemly head, to destroy or weaken the family 
compact. 

Many years have elapsed since we left the 
paternal roof to settle elsewhere, but our affec- 
tions yet cluster around the dear old home- 
stead, where our beloved and honored mother, 
our only surviving parent, is still the presiding 
genius, being the centre of attraction to a large 
circle of relatives and friends, by whom she is 
much beloved. Truly her children and grand- 
children have abundant cause to “rise up and 
call her blessed.” 


A SusBsorisBer. 





THE FUSION OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


This seems to be the age of religious fusions. 
Sixty years ago Napoleon, when he got among 
the Turks, professed himself a good Mussul- 
man, quoted the Koran, and proclaimed him- 
self the Man of Destiny. But he never really 
gained anything by it, and historians like Ali- 
son, ia the history of Europe, and many others, 
made a great handle of it, to prove his habitual 
insincerity on the most solemn subjects. But 
the Sultan, in his recent speech delivered at 
Guildhall, London, has astonished the world 
by his liberality. He spoke with the utmost 
fluency in Arabic, and his speech was not only 
interpreted by a secretary, or dragoman, but 
printed, and copies of it freely circulated, to 
the great admiration of the assembled crowd. 
He seemed to have left behind him all the pe- 
culiarities of the Moslem faith, and to have 
brought out only some of those great principles 
of universal religion that belongs to all king- 
doms and nations of the earth,as men. He 
desires not only “ to see in other centres of civ- © 
ilization what still remains to be done in his 
own country, but to show his desire to establish, 
not only among his own subjects, but betweea 
his people and the other nations of Europe, 
that feeling «f brotherhood which is tie foun- 
dation of human progress and the glory of our 
age.” 

No doubt this speech was carefully prepared 
for him; but he clearly understood it, and 
adopted its sentiments. His great maxim,— 
“the brotherhood of nations, the foundation of 
human progress,” is, indeed, a sentiment wor- 
thy the highest admiration. No wonder an 
English poet so far forgot the ancient antipathy 
of Christian and Mohammedan, as to pray 
God to protect this representative of the false 
prophet. Not only is religious persecution now 
being put an end to through the earth, but 
there are certain great principles of religion 
clearly becoming established among the vations 
of the earth worthy of special notice. Rev. 
Henry Martin, when he went as missionary to, 
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end travelled through, Persia, astonished the 
Mohammedan doctors by conducting a public 
controversy, in which he quoted largely from 
the Koran. Since his time, wot the Arabic 
alone, but the Sanscrit and Zend languages, 
have been carefully explored, the Vedas and 
Avestas translated for the East India Company, 
so that now, in India, the English judges ad- 
minister the laws and protect the religious lib- 
erty and rights of the natives of all classes with 
a really wonderful precision and knowledge, far 
exceeding the judgment and justice of the na- 
tives, and with a knowledge of the history of 
their religious books and traditions which 
seems likely to have the most important and 
beneficial effect on human rights. Individuals 
have aright to believe and profess what reli- 
gious principles they please, but it eeems now 
to be understood that the governments of all 
nations must act on the principles of universal 
religion. The brotherhood of nations, and of 
those holding different faiths, seems to be melt- 
ing down the whole human race into a condition 
in which the moral principles and justice of 
each will be preserved; and their reverence for 
all they esteem sacred respected, so that the 
essentials of universal religion, stripped of all 
particular formalities, are being developed 
with a surprising rapidity. In Calcutta an 
East Indian marriage lately took place,in which 
the bridegroom and bride were united, and 
publicly promised to be faithful to each other, 
in the presence of the great, the all-seeing God. 
Christianity, stripped of its technicalities, is 
unquestionably the basis of all these movements 
It furnishes the idea and the principles, even 
where the name and the multiplication of sects, 
names and partics seem to contribute to the 
necessity and power of this movement. It 
was in the border land between Judaism, Pa- 
ganism and Samaritanism that Christianity, 
with its universal principles and charity, was 
first introduced, and throughout the Roman 
Empire, with its diverse religions, that it first 
extended its conquests. It has often been 
dwarfed by a thousand narrow sects and _par- 
ties and forms; bat its noblest triumphs have 
been won by the comprehensive spirit of its 
own great “kingdom of Heaven.” Probably 
the real power of this system is nowhere so 
thoroughly felt and understood as in our own 
country, and under our own Constitution, where 
alone all religions are equally protected, but 
not exclusively established—where everything 
is free, and the universal dictates of morality 
form the basis of the laws. While the estab- 
lished Church in England may vary from Low 
to High, or the reverse, the extensive domains 
of the British empire are leading to a breadth 
of view that enables her ablest statesmen to 
take into view idcas of universal religion of the 


But it is on our own continent that the rela- 
tions of Roman Catholic and Pretestant, Greek 
Church, Chinese, Persian and Indian, are cre- 
ating a legal liberty and fcrbearance, with a 
Christian tone and temper, that must produce 
the very best fruits among mankind, and the 
establishment of those truths among the wisest 
and the best, that shall give to all a religion 
which, under the names of various sects and 
parties, perhaps shall embrace principles broad 
as humanity itself, and living, earnest and 
charitable as Christianity in its earliest and 
purest days.— Ledger. 
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FamrFAX QUARTERLY Meetinc.—From a 
correspondent we have received an interesting 
report from Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, recently 
held at Goose Creek, Va. 

The general sympathy felt for Friends within 
this district, during the many and varied trials 
to which they were subjected by aggressions 
from both armies through the late national con- 
flict, gives an additional interest to the informa- 
tion which we are enabled to lay before our 
readers of their improved condition and their 
favorable prospects for the future. 

The Quarterly Meeting held on the 19th of 
Eighth month was large, and the attendance of 
Friends from Hopewell and Woodlawn gave 
evidence of a zeal which was quite encouraging, 
considering the difficulties of travelling result- 
ing from the late freshet. Hopewell is near 
Winchester, and is about thirty miles west of 
Goose Creek Meeting-house, where the Quar- 
terly Meeting was held, and Woodlawn is nearly 
fifty miles in the opposite direction. The 
Friends of those meetings have nearly 80 miles 
to travel to Quarterly Meeting, once in the year, 
and from 30 to 50 miles twice in the year, 
when the meeting is held at Goose Creek and 
Waterford. During the war, the Quarterly 
Meeting could not well be held at Alexandria, 
as it formerly was in the Eleventh month, and 
that mecting having diminished, it is now to be 
transferred to Woodlawn, (near Mt. Vernon,) 
a branch of the same Monthly Meeting. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders being 
held on Seventh-day, and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Discipline on Second-day, keeps many 


greatest practical breadth and application.| of t 1 


















































































much attention, causing a large attendance of 
those not in membership with us. 

This plan of holding Quarterly Meetings, and 
their being held in rotation im différent places, 
has the advantage which was thought to be de- 
rived from the circular annual meetings form- 
erly held in this country and in Great Britain. 

The Meetings just passed pere favored with 
the precious evidence of Divine Life, and the 
Gospel truths declared appeared to meet with 
acceptance in the hearts of the people. 

Our correspondent also informs that, “in this 
section of Virginia, abundant crops of wheat 
have been gathered. The fruit trees are bear- 
ing plentifully, and the corn fields look remark- 
ably well. The barns burnt during the rebel- 


lion are being rebuilt, and the hand of industry | 


is repairing the ravages of war. Surely this is 
cause of thankfulness to the Author of all good.” 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


A Conference, to promote an interest in First- Day 
Schools, and to consider the best mode of conducting 
them, will be keld in Friends’ School-house, High 
St., West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day, Ninth month 
14th, at 2} o'clock. 

All Friends interested in this movement, particu- 
larly such as are parents, are cordially invited to 
attend. 

West Chester, 

Taos. H. Hatt, Wa. M. Hayrs, 
Lvcivs D. Price, Any S. Pascua.t, 
Lypia H. Hatt. 

Goshen—Tuomas S. Cox. 

Baltimore—-E.t M. Lame. ‘ 
Germantown—Wi.tiam Dorsty. 
Philadelphia, 

Dituwyn Parrisu, ABIGATL Wootmay, 

Harner E. Strockty, Lukens WEBSTER, 

Josera M. Truman, JR. 


—_—_——- Wo 


NOTICE. 


Aecording to announcement, a large number of 
persons assembled in Friends’ Meeting-House, Ab- 
ington, on the 25th of Eighth month, at 3 o’clock, 
P.M., on the oecasion of the Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society. Interesting remarks were of.- 
fered by several in attendance —Friends and others, 
—and the meeting adjourned to meet at Friends’ 
Meeting-House, Germantown, on the 22d of Ninth 
month, at 3 o’cluck, P.M. 


--~460-————————— 
NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO JANNEY’S 
HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 


Owing to the first edition of this work having be- 
come exhausted, the Publisher was compelled to 
defer forwarding the volumes to many subscribers. 
Another edition has been completed. Friends de- 
8iring to subscribe, or to have additional copies, 
Would do weil to take advantage of the present op- 
poitunity of addressing to that effect, 

The Publisher, T. Exttwoop ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 S, Sixth St. 
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The letter furnished by A. H. L., from B. 
H., will interest many who feel a warm interest 
in the poor Indians; and it will answer a con- 
cern expressed by some of our correspondents 
in relation to the action which Friends should 
take in regard to them, and will also show that 


the Society has not ceased its efforts in their 
behalf. Eps. 


THE INDIANS. 
Sanpy Spring, Mp., 8th mo. 20th, 1867. 
AtrreD H. Love— 

Esteemed Friend :—Thy kind letter of the 
26th ult., enclosing an article from the “ City 
Bulletin” on the Indian question, arrived here 
while I was absent from home, and I have been 
unable, till now, to acknowledge its reception. 

Iam pleased to observe the warm interest 
thoufeels in thisoppressed and greatly wronged 
| people, over whose destiny so dark a cloud 
| seems to be at present impending. I am glad 

to he able to say, however, that my last visit to 
the Indian Department, on the 8th of the 
present month, gave me ground for greater en- 
couragement than I had received at any time 
since the great massacre in Minnesota,—some 
three years ago. The Acting Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs informed me that there was a 
! great reaction in public sentiment, and especially 
amongst members of Congress, and others in 
official positien, in the Indians’ favor. Their 
eyes are becoming opened by the enormity of 
the daily expenditures in the Indian country, 
{and an inquiry awakened as to the cause that has 
produced the present condition of things, when 
it is found that injustice, outrage, and cruelty, 
on the part of the whites towards these helpless 
people, lie at the bottom of it all. And the 
Commissioners emphatically remarked that the 
Government is finding it cannot longer afford 
to be unjust to the Indians. He expressed the 
belief that the present Congressional Commis- 
sion, consisting of Gens. Sherman, Harney and 
Terry, Commissioner Taylor, head of the Indian 
Bureau, Henderson, Sanbors, and Tappan, who 
are among the Western Indians, will carefully 
investigate the whole matter with a determina- 
tion to do entire justice to the Indians, and re- 
port a practical plan for the amelioration of 


of the Indians. He assured me that nothing 
further can at present be done for their interest 
or assistance, and, in all probability, no oppor- 
tunity for labor will occur till said Commission 
makes its report. 

I may state to thee that I am Seerctary of 
the Committee on the Indian Concern, of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of Friends, and have been 
laboring arduously for many years, in an en- 
deavor to protect and promote the interests of 
these greatly wronged people. A few years 
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the present condition and the future protection 
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ago I was, with great formality and ceremony, | short a talk with you inthe Indian Department. 
received as a member of the Seneca Nation of| There are many things that I wanted to say to 
Indians, at Cataraugus, in Western New York,| you. It always interests us whenever we meet 
and a ‘‘new name” conferred upon me—Hai/| the friends of the Red Man, especially with the 
-i-wau-noh—which means “stand and watch,” | people of him who first shook hands with the 
implying that, as my residence is near the; Red Man on this continent—Wm. Penn—the 
seat of the General Government, I must be/| great and noble man—the Red Man’s friend. 
there vigilant in guarding the interests of the} ‘‘ We know that his descendants are yet liv- 
Indians. To this daty I have endeavored to} ing, scattered throughout this great country, 
be faithful. I am frequently in receipt of let-| who have yet the same mind, and the same 
ters from them, asking for something to be| heart, to do the Red Man good. 

done at the Indian Department, or by Govern-| ‘I came here with this delegation of my 
ment authorities, to which I have always given| pvor people, partly to assist them in making a 
prompt attention. By request, on behalf of; treaty with this great government, and partly, 
the Indians of Minnesota, I visited the mem-| which concerns me most dearly, to forward my 
bers of the Committees on the Indian Concern | mission work amongst my own people, on the 
of both Houses of Congress, and several of oe head waters of the great Mississippi. 'o-day 
prominent members of the Senate and House,| we feel the pressure and the rapid strides of 
on more than ono occasion last winter, in en-| civilization towards us. The white man, with 
deavoring to secure the passage of a bill for the | his rapid speed, is crowding us out of our own 
protection of the Indians, which was regarded | country, and pointiog us towards (appropriate 
as the first bill that had ever looked to that be-| words) the setting sun ! 

nevolent end. Our Committee have a close} ‘AsI sit in my poor wigwam, with broken 
correspondence with the Indian Department,| heart, I meditate over the past and the future. 
and a constant assurance that whenever any|'The past! Oh! I cannot recall the happy 
opportunity occurs for the benevoleat action| days! They are gone !—gone fvrever and ever. 
and aid of Friends in behalf of the Indian’s} The future! all is dark before me! My path 
welfare, the Committee will be informed of it. | is obscure—my destiny inevitable! I refuse to be 
The officers of the Indian Bureau are ardent in| comforted, because I am unpitied and unloved. 
their efforts to secure justice and right to the} “And now we turn our weeping hearts to- 
Indians. But their efforts are frustrated by| wards the Christian white man, to wipe away 
designing and unprincipled men, who get be-| the tears from our eyes; to make strong our 
tween them and the objects of their care.| broken hearts; and to Nghtn our paths. 
They have great confidence in Friends, and al | Our only hope of salvation in the future is to 
ways receive, with respectful attention, any | become civilized—to embrace the Christian re- 
suggestion we make. They know we do not|ligion, in band and in heart, and to pray to 
desire any office within their gift, and could| the God of the white man. 

not accept one with an emolument attached, it} ‘ Fifty years ayo our numbers were many. 
being a matter of principle with us, to bear our| Once we covered this great country. From 
own expenses in our labors in this cause, so as| east to west, and from north to south, was the 
to continue disinterested advocates of the in-} Red Man’s country and the Red Man’s home. 
terests of the Indians, and that perfect right; To-day we are fewin number. We are fast 
and justice be accorded to them by the National! dwindling away !—falling, like the leaves of the 
Government. We have reason to believe, too,| forest, to—rise—no—wore ! ! ‘ ‘ 
that in some instances, at least, these disinter-| ‘‘ Everything looks dark before us. . . . 
ested labors have been blessed ; that is, the| I may venture to stay a few days, as I return 
fact being known that we were working and| home, in the city of Baltimore; but I should 
travelling on their business at our own expense, | feel more at home in the city of Philadelphia, 
without fee or reward, but eolely for their good, | for I know there lies the hearth-stone of the 
and to please the Great Spirit, has contributed | great and noble mana—Wm. Penn—the friend 
to advance the objects desired. of the Red Man.” 

In my Indian correspondence, I sometimes} But I have filled my sheet, and must close. 
find touches of real eloquence. On returning,| I trust thou wilt not misunderstand the appar- 
last winter, from a visit to a delegation from] ent egotism of my letter. Although thou art 
Minnesota, then in Washington, I received} unknown to me, I have written with freedom, 
a letter from En-me-gah-bowh, one of the| as to a brother, interested in a concern which I 
delegation, a missionary among his Indian| have long had very near at heart. 
brethren, from which I will make some ex- Thy sincere friend, 
tracts, thinking they may interest thee : BenJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

“ Wasnincton, D. C., Feb. 24th, 1867. 
“Br. Hatrowett— NorHinG renders one more happy than to 

“Dear Sir :—I was very sorry to have so! do pleasantly what one must do from necessity. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE MYSTERIES OF NATURE. 
The works of God are fair for nought, 
Unless our eyes, far seeing, 
See hidden in the thing the thought 
“ That animates its being. 
The outward form is not the whole, 
Bat every part ie moulded 
To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 
The shadow, pictured in the lake 
By every tree that trembles, 
Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 
The dew falls nightly, not alone 
Because the meadows need it, 
But on an errand of its own 
To human souls that heed it. 
The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 
Have meanings worth divining. 
The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 
Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 
The clouds around the mountain-peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 
Have secrets which, to all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 
Thus nature dwells within our reach, 
3ut, though we stand so near her, 
We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 
Whoever at the coarsest sound 
Still listens for the finest, 
Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 
Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 
Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 
So, since the universe began, 
_ And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of Nature, soul of Man, 
And soul of God are blended ! 
eg eee 
TAKE CARE OF THE MINUTES. 

Gold is not found, for the most part, in great 
masses, but in little grains. It is sifted out-of 
the sand in minute particles, which, melted 
together, produce the rich ingots which excite 
the world’s desire. So the small moments of 
time, its odds and ends, put together, may form 
a beautiful work. 

Hale wrote his ‘“Contemplations” while on 
his law circuit. 

Dr. Masen Good translated “Lucretius” in his 
carriage while, as a physician, he rode from 
door to door. 

One of the chancellors of France penned a 

bulky volume in the successive intervals of 
Waiting, daily, for dinner. 
_ Burney learned French and Italian while rid- 
ing on horseback, Benjamin Franklin laid the 
foundation of his wonderful stock of knowledge 
in his dinner hours and evenings, while working 
a8 a printer’s boy. 


-| named 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
BXTRACTS FROM AN EXCURSION ON THE WEST- 
CHESTER AND PHILADELPHIA RAILROAD. 
BY INKEE PENN. 


Swarthmore College. 

This edifice, now in course of erection, was 
“Swarthmore” after the manor on 
which George Fox resided in the jatter years. 
of his life, and it is particularly specified in the 
act of incorporation granted by the Legislature 
that this name shall be retained so long as the 
building is used for educational purposes. The 
property bought by the association consists of 
92 acres of land fronting the railroad; it isa 
portion of the old West estate. The building 
in which the celebrated painter Benjamin West 
was born is to be seen, with its giant English 
gable and hipped roof, at a short distance to 
the southeast of the college, and is still in a good 
state of preservation. No change in its original 
features has been made, except such as may 
have resulted from the removal of the old- 
fashioned painted eaves. The room in the north- 
east corner of this dwelling is pointed out to 
the visitor as the spot where the great painter 
first saw the light of day; here was spent the 
childhood of him who gave to the world that 
renowned painting known as “ Death on the 
Pale Horse,” which now forms such a promi- 
nent feature of that valuable collection of ar- 
tistic gems at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. , 

The location of Swarthmore College is on 
high ground, a few hundred yards from West- 
dale station, and commands a splendid view to 
the east and south. Viewed from the railroad, 
it will present, when completed, a traly graud 
and imposing appearance. The main building 
will consist of a central front of dressed granite, 
sixty feet wide, and five stories high, with con- 
necting wings on both sides four stories high. 
The whole length of the building will be three 
hundred and eighty-six feet, with a depth of 
from ninety to one hundred and twenty feet. 
The building is to be covered by a Mansard roof, 
and the entire cost is estimated at nearly 
$200,000. 

This structure is being erected by the Hick- 
site Friends, and the provisions made by its 
founders for the admission of pupils are exceed- 
ingly liberal. Those belonging to other religious 
denominations can send their children to this 
institution’; under certain mild and equitable 
conditions, while at the same time their religious 
convictions, whatever they may be, will be 
strictly respected. There bas long been needed 
a school of the highest grade (such as this), free 
from the contaminating influences by which so 
many of our colleges are surrounded, and yet 
which shall be in perfect keeping with the pro- 
gressive ideas of the age. 

Jn alluding to its location, the Delaware 
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County American, an excelleat and ably-edited 
paper published at Media, says: “No more 
suitable place for the college could have been 
chosen. It combines all the advantages of se- 
cluded rural life with direct and frequent access 
to the city. The farm includes a romantic piece 
of woodland bordering on Crum creek, which, 
‘in one place is overhung by a rocky precipice 
not less than one hundred feet high, among the 
recesses of which grow a variety of mosses, 
wild flowers, and ferns. This property is skirted 
by Crum creek along its western boundary, and 
affords, by the rapid flow of its waters, both 
sights and sounds of beauty.” 

Nearly half a mile from Westdale station the 
‘ears pass over Crum ereek bridge, which is 800 
feet long, and 80 feet high from the water to 
the level of the iron track. It has recently 
been entirely rebuilt. Here a fine view is to 
be had of the windings of the creck. 

A short distance beyond Crum creek, and 
just eleven miles from Chestnut street bridge, is 
Wallingford station, in the vicinity of which a 
large number of Philadelphians reside, who 
daily goin by the cars to attend to their re- 
spective vocations in the city ; they find this a 
more economical plan of living, and a more 


healthy and pleasant one. The next stopping- 
place is 


Media, 
thirteen miles from Philadelphia, and, with the 


single exception of what is knownas the “ Black 
Horse Hill,” is located on the highest ground 
in Delaware county, of which it is the seat of 
justice. Media is chiefly known to the ou'side 
world on account of the “temperance clause” 
in its charter, by which the sale of spirituous 
liquor is prohibited within the borough limits. 

This place is somewhat noted for its religious 
advantages ; it is well represented by commodi- 
ous churches of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Episcopal, and other denominations. A fine 
Court-house is in the centre of the town, while 
its waterworks afford occasionally a fair supply 
of aqueous element ; bug no gas is provided for 
lighting the streets, except what is supplied 
from the Court-house aforesaid. An Institute 
, of Science is now being erected, in which is to 
be deposited a large and valuable collection of 
curiosities, relating to the natural history of 
Delaware county, that has been in process of 
accumulation for nearly a century. 

Education receives a considerable degree of 
attention in this borough, which is noted for its 
good public schools. Brook Hall Seminary for 
young ladies is a commodious and handsome 
building, beautifully embowered in shade, but 
We regret to say that it is conducted upon the 
principle that it is inexpedient and dangerous 
to educate boys and girls together. It is, how- 
ever, but just to remark that Mrs. Eastman, the 
educated and talented Principal, has been emi- 
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nently successful in the management of her 
school, which has been attended by pupils from 
all parts of the Union. 


Inebriate Asylum. 
On the southwestern verge of the borough, Dr. 


‘Joseph Parrish, formerly of the “ Training 


School,” has-established an asylum or retreat 
for inebriates, which is under the general super- 
vision of the Citizens’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. The building is furnished with the ut- 
most elegance—with everything that conveni- 
ence or comfort can suggest—while even musi- 
cal instruments and other modes of amusement 
have been provided to make this an aftractive 
home to all who may feel the necessity of seek- 
ing it in order to have effectual “aid and com- 
fort” rendered them in their efforts to reform. 
The system is entirely on the voluntary princi- 
ple, and the means adopted are the most effect- 
ive that have yet been devised to reclaim the 
inebriate from a life of misery and degradation. 

A farm of 107 acres of land has been pur- 
chased near Darby for the erection of buildings 
adapted especially to this purpose, but if the 
inhabitants of Media and vicinity offer sufficient 
inducements, the grounds will be sold and the 
buildings permanently located at that place. 
This is an opportunity to add to its prosperity 
that should not be lost. The enterprise of Dr. 
Parrish is a noble one, and should receive libe- 
ral pecuniary support from the friends of hu- 
manity everywhere. He has, so far, met with 
the most flattering appreciation of the utility of 
his scheme of reformation. , 

In the brief time that it has been opened 
twelve have entered the institution, which will 
not afford accommodations for more than 
twenty, although it is a large edifice. When 
the new buildings are erected they are expected 
to accommodate over one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. There are but two other institutions of 
this kind in the United States, one of which is 
at Boston, Mass., and the other at Binghamton, 
N.Y. Both have met with unexpected encour- 
agement in their efforts in reclaiming the fallen 
inebriate. Out of two thousand who sought 
and received permission to enter the former, 
there were fi/ty per cent. who went away, in the 
course of a few weeks, perfectly cured. No in- 
formation of even a single case of relapse into 
intemperate habits has as yet been brought to 
the notice of the board of managers. ‘This re- 
sult must be highly gratifying. The course of 
treatment, in the Media as in the Boston re- 
treat, is intended to destroy the inclination to 
drink intoxicating beverages. 7 

About a mile west of Media, and in full view 
fronr the railroad, is that immense and ee 
structure, the Pennsylvania Training Schoo 
for Feeble-Minded Ghildren. It will accommo- 
date one hundred and sixty pupils, cost $140,000, 
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and was built, in a great measure, by appropria- 
tions made by the State. It is in charge of Dr. 
J.N. Kerlin, a gentleman of fine literary attain- 
ments. ‘The institution is in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

One of the most extensive and varied views 
of the beautiful rolling country around Media 
is to be had from the summit of the steep hill 
upon which this Asylum for Idiots is placed. 
From the broad stone steps which ascend to the 
portico the eye may photograph long successions 
of hill and dale undulating into each other, 
and plaided with rich fields, which vary in 
color according to the kind and quality of the 
harvests. The asylum stands out from against 
a dusty background of forest, and the compara- 
tively small number of trees in front intervene 
between the observer and the prospect he ob- 
serves without intercepting the latter. 

The road from Media, which is about a mile 
distant, is both a hilly and a sunay one, but is 
hedged in by plenty of greenery. The reward 
of the hot and toilsome passage is found in the 
perfection of the interior arrangements of the 
asylum, and the urbanity of the presiding phy- 
sician and the matron. 

When I called there this morning, however, 
in company with a friend, [ was much disap- 
pointed to learn that the summer vacation had 
commenced on the previous Thursday, August 
1, and would last six weeks. Consequently only 
a very few of the pupils were about. I did not 
see more than seven or eight. ‘The institution 
is at present accommodating one hundred and 
sixty-two. This number appears to be the com- 
plement, as an application in favor of an epileptic 
imbecile had already been refused that morning. 

Upon entering by the main door the visitor 
steps into a broad hall and thence into a recep- 
tion-room opening upon the right hand side. 
An idiotic girl was in attendance, who vouch- 
safed no reply to repeated inquiries for the 
doctor, but remained seated and staring with a 
sort of lethargic curiosity, first at one of us and 
then at the other, and smiling secretly to her- 
self. Presently the doctor entered, and ringing 
the bell requested the matron to be so good as 
to show us over the asylum. The doctor him- 

self I should take to be a most humane and 
kind man, and his matron is a small and ex- 
tremely neat lady, with a gentle voice, quiet 
manners, and, as far as opportunity permitted 
to judge, much tact. 

_ The long corridor on the first floor opens upon 
several school-rooms and a gymnasium, as well 
a8 upon a number of bed-rooms and sitting- 
rooms. All of these rooms are light and cheer- 
ful, and some of the bed-rooms are hung with 
baskets and vases of natural flowers. In some 


over-crowding cannot be very vigorously sus- 

tained. It is on the school-rooms, however, and 

on the large hall up stairs, to which we bave not 

yet come, that the visitor’s chief praise will be 

lavished. The school-rooms are three in num- 

ber, separated from each other by glass windows, 

the panes of the lowest two rows of which are 

opaque. The studies in these several rooms are 

graduated to the range of intellect discovered 

in the various pupils. The latter vary between 

all ages, “‘ from children of five,” as the matron 

happily observed, to “children of forty.” 

There are very few cases in which nothing can 

be done. In the lowest school-room, or what 

might be termed the primary school, the stu- 

dies resemble amusements more than any- 

thing else. Colored building-blocks give the 

beginner an idea of form and color; colored 

bails, on horizontal wires, further the same ob- 

ject, and add a little arithmetic. The cupboard 

in which the means of subsistence are kept in 

the primary school resembles the storehouse of 
a nursery. Playthings are the books of the 

idiot children who come here. Things fanciful 

and sportive are put before the purblind eyes of 
the mind to teach things useful and real. All 

the school rooms are hung with colored prints 
representing Scriptural, woodland, or household 
scenes. The corridors also are hung with 
painted mottoes, some of them Solomon’s pro- 
verbs, and others with that mixture of worldly 
prudence in them which is not always inconsis- 
tent with divimity. In the secondary school 
studies a little higher in grade, such as geogra- 
phy, are taken up. In the third school-room 
there is a blackboard and an imitation clock, on 
which patients are taught to tell the time of 
day—a feat not always readily accomplished by 
intelligent children. A number of copy-books 
were shown us, in some of which were the re- 
sults of years of effort on the part of pupils, 
and, I might add, of teachers also. One of 
the best-written sentences we noticed was, “ We 
go home August 1, 1867.” Perhaps the heart 
of the writer helped his hand. The gymnasium 
into which we were shown was furnished with two 
bowling alleys, somewhat out of repair, owing 
to the rough usage they had naturally experi- 
enced. Two idiot boys, apparently about eight- 
teen and fourteen years of age, were the only oc- 
cupants, and were lolling on a sort of settee 
improvised out of an unplaned plank. The 
matron seemed to think they would do better 
in the fresh air. To this they objected, and 
she managed to extract a good-natured guffaw 
out of them by the suggestion that, if they were 
at all ill, the doctor should administer an imme- 
diate dose of medicine. Beside the bowling 
alleys, the gymnasium was furnished with the 
of the bed-rooms there are as many as six or| usual array of exercising bars and ropes. The 
eight beds, but the rooms themselves are. so| room itself is light and very lofty. Attendants 
spacious and well-ventilated that the charge of| are always present during the exercises. 
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In one of the sitting-rooms into which we 
were shown, four idiot girls were sitting. It 
was then a little after eleven in the morning. 
They were all young; the oldest about twenty, 
the youngest about fifteen. The one to whom 
we were especially introduced was reading a 
magazine, and, at the request of the matron, 
read aloud, and with some intelligence, a little 
poem entitled “ Snow.” In spite of some mal- 
formation or disfigurement of countenance, 
which gave a mashed appearance to the face, 
her expression was somewhat pleasing. She 
informed us that she was always good; that she 
never did anything bad. She made several 
rambling remarks about her brother, who she 
first said lived in England, and then that he 
lived in New York. She favored the gentle- 
man who had allowed me to be his companion 
with a prolonged stare, of sufficient power, one 
would think, to photograph his features upon 
her mind for at least a century. She is in the 
habit of visiting one of the school-rooms, and 
of giving the most amazing answers to geo- 
graphical questions. At the request of the 
matron she defined a desert, which she stated to 
be “a large tract of land on the Egyptian side 
of the Andes. Yes,” she replied to further 
interrogatories, with a decisive shake of the 
head, ‘it’s on the Sahara side of the desert.” 
The three other idiot occupants meanwhile 
gezed on with grins expressive of charitable 
condolement of such deplorable ignorance! A 
book-case in the room was filled with pretty 
samples of needlework. 

We bade farewell to the matron and the doc- 
tor, well pleased with a visit which cannot but 
be of interest to the visitor of intelligence 
and feeling. On leaving we stopped and spoke 
to a pensive looking boy, of about thirteen, with 
fine blue eyes, and dark fringe of lashes, who 
blushed a little when spoken to, and was hardly 
got out of his pensiveness and solitude. He it 
was who had been five years learning to write. _ 


(To be continued.) 
——————- 4088 - 


THE VALUE OF GOGD MEN. 


Although it is the design of the Gospel to 
produce moral excellence, yet its influence is so 
modified by the peculiar disposition and circum- 
stances of the person through whom it acts, 
that we are often bound te concede that people 
are religious whom we do not regard pre-emi- 
nent for goodness. We look for an assemblage 
of graces where goodness is the distinguishing 
quality, which may not always be found, even 
where piety is admitted to exist. When we 
refer to a person as emphatically good, we im- 
ply that there is an unusual tenacity of moral 
purpose, great depth of moral feeling, largeness 
of benevolence, sweetness of disposition, as 
well as a most delicate perception of justice 
and propriety in all the relations of life. God 
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is profoundly reverenced, and man is tenderly 
loved—the soul is keenly alive to all the 
nobler and gentler calls of God and nature. 

It must be conceded that the original consti- 
tution has much todo with the formation of 
such a character. We have known persons 
seemingly so happily tempered, in whom all the 
physical and mental functions appeared from 
childhood to operate with such admirable pre- 
cision, that they could hardly help being good- 
natured ; and undoubtedly good nature is the 
very best stock on which to graft moral good- 
ness. . Others, again, inherit by transmission a 
sort of virus in their blood and nerves which is 
an ever-disturbing force, rendering them mor- 
bid and restive—subjects of very difficult con- 
quest, on whom the fruits of holiness are apt to 
grow, however large in size, yet a little acrid 
to the taste. Still, itis the province of grace 
and culture not only to work upon and 
through naturally healthful traits as favoring 
conditions of moral excellence, but also to rec- 
tify perversions by infusions of corrective pow- 
er, which shall thoroughly renovate the charac- 
ter and secure the utmost consistency of spirit- 
ual growth. Under their joint influence, every 
one may maintain in exact proportions all the 
relative parts in the process of development, 
and attain that which may be fitly regarded the 
perfection of beauty—moral goodness. 

Setting aside, however, what is possible to 
this or that particular person, itis the great 
worth of the good man to which we wish to 
bear witness. He is the very salt of society. 
And fortunately for almost all communities, at 
least one such man is to be found everywhere. 
He may or may not be the most prominent, 
the most wealthy, the best educated citizen of 
his neighborhood; but be his surroundings 
what they may, he is the centre of a distinct 
class of influences indispensable to the weal of 
society. He stands firm when others are 
yielding; the farthest removed from dishonest 
tricks, or heated strifes, he is a composer of 
differences. Always happy in the conscious- 
ness of his own integrity, he is calm when oth- 
ers around him are violent and alarmed; inva- 
riably careful in forming and expressing his* 
opinions, his judgment is deferred to when the 
heats of passion have subsidedyand men wish 
to ascertain the path of safety. One such per- 
son in a community, one such Christian in % 
church, is of more value than thousands of sil- 
ver and gold. Great multitudes of people can- 
not have, in the strict sense, minds of theif 
own. They either lack original capacity or 
training ; and they must have some sach man 
insensibly to think for them, to be their moral 
or spiritual guide. lle becomes a reservoir 
which is constantly tapped for spiritual knowl- 
edge. Lesser and feebler souls take hold of 
his strength, and are held up by it. By the 
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riches of a single rich man, employed in manu- 
facture or commerce, hundreds of poor families 
may live, and so there may issue from the 
heart of one good man streams of religious 
wealth which will nourish and indirectly sus- 
tain very many who are not so much producers 
as consumers in the religious world. 

What the Church needs, what the world 
needs, is the multiplication of such men. We 
want not solid men, whose only solidity is in 
their masses of money, but men of solid virtue, 
whose fortunes and learning are the least for 
which they are distinguished, who carry with 
them a weight in their words and acts derived 
not from their bags of gold, but from their 
thcroughly understood and readily conceded 
moral integrity. To such truly good men we 
must look to enlarge the empire of piety, as to 
great men we look for the enlargement of the 
empire of speculative truth.— The Methodist. 





NoTHING ought to wound an upright soul so 
much as falseness. But as God has not estab- 
lished us as correctors of the human race, and 
and as charity ought to cover a multitude of sins, 
I should abstain trom speaking of those of others. 
Because, if God had given them the grace that 
he has granted us, they might have been far 
better than we. 

soiostescnibiilaiiitiaii 


THE ANT LION. 


I was going iuto a deep forest alone on foot, 
with my blanket,.and food, and cooking 
utensils on my back. ‘The day was very het, 
and the road seemed very lonely and long. 
Just before plunging into the woods, I passed 
over a piece of land which some hunter’s fire 
bad burned over. Nothing was left but here 
and there a tall stump of a tree, blackened by 
the fire, and entirely dead, and now and then a 
great rock which had its covering all burned 
off, and which was left to be bleached in the 
sun, and to be pelted by the storms. Under 
the shadow of one of these huge rocks I sat 
down to rest. Every bird was still, and every 
leaf hung motionless on the trees, and the 
only sound to be heard was the murmur of a 
distant waterfall far away in the forest. 

“Tam now,” I said to myself, “ beyond the 
reach of men, and almost beyond animal life : 
Ican’t seea living thing moving: this is soli- 
tude |” 

Just then I noticed something that caused 
the sand to fly up from the middle of my foot- 
path ; and looking carefully at it, I soon satis- 
fied myself what it was. It was a small insect 
that had burrowed down in the sand, and with 
his tail or some other apparatus (1 could not 
see what) he was throwing up the sand fast 
and thick. How it flew! Ina few minutes he 
had made for himsclf a hole about the size and 
depth of a large coffee-cup. It was shaped very 


much like a coffee-cup, as nearly so as the 
| dry sand would take that shape. The sand 
| was dry in a few moments, and of course would 
| very readily roll down into the centre. I kad 

read of the creature, but had never seen one be- 
fore. He was a little dark-looking fellow ; and 
| now he put himself in the very centre of his 
‘den, and pushing himself into the sand, there 
| was nothing to be seen but a little black horn, 
,as it appeared to be sticking out io sight. It 
looked as if it might be the point of a small 

rusty needle. This was the ant-lion, and that 
| was his den. 

After the sand was dry, and while the hunt- 
er was still buried in the sand, I had a speci- 
men of his skill and power. A little red ant 
came runuing along, seeking food for herself 
and her young. So she climbed up on the rim 
of this sandy cup, and peeped over to see if she 
could see anything. Presently she seemed to 
suspect danger, and tried to scramble off. Alas! 
it was too late; the sands rolled under her feet, 
and down she went to the bottom ; when in an in- 
stant that little black horn opened like a pair of 
shears, and “clip,” and the poor ant had oue leg 
cut off! Now she saw her danger, and struggled 
to mount up the sides. The lion did not move 
or show himself. He knew what he was about. 
And now the poor thing struggled to climb up; 
but one leg is gone, and she finds it hard work. 
But she has got almost to the top and almost 
out, when the sands slip, and down she rolls 
again to the bottom. “Clip,” go the shears, 
and a second leg is gone. 

She now seems terrified beyond measure, and 
struggles hard; but she gets up but a little way 
before she slips again, and another leg is off. 
She now gives up the struggle, and the lion de- 
vours her in a few minutes; and then, with a 
snap of his tail or paddle, throws the skin of 
the ant entirely out of the cup, and the trap is 
now set for another. . A fly crept down to see 
what was smelling so good there; and again 
“clip,” and his wing was off! and he was a 
second course of the dinner. I found several 
more such dens, and areund them lay the skins 
of the dead, but the inside looked clean and in- 
nocent. There was no lion to be seen, but the 
destroyer ts there! The dead are shoved out of 
sight. 

O, ant-lion! you are a preacher to me [ 
now see how it is that our young men, as they 
walk over sandy places, have their feet slide. 
They go into the hotel. It is all fair and in- 
viting. They take a glass of drink; and 
“clip,” they are crippled. They will soon roll 
back and take another, every time the destroyer 
eutting off their power to escape. They go to 
places of sin, and know not that the dead 
are there! Ah! every fall makes .the next 
easier, and the probability of escape less and 
less. 
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I see how it is with our children. They go 
into the street, they fall inte bad company, and 
every profane word they hear, every improper 
word they use, every indelicate thought they 
allow, is like having a leg cut off; they go 
feebly, and can hardly escape ruin. 

O, ant-lion! I wish all our children could see 
thee, so cunning for mischief, so cruel to thy 
victims, so much like that great lion, the wicked 
one, who seeketh “whom he may devour.” — 
Dr. Todd. 





JQHN QUINCY ADAMS’ MOTHER. 


“ Twelve or fifteen years ago,” says Ex-Gov- 
ernor Briggs, “I left Washington three or four 
weeks in the spring. While at home I possess- 
ed myself of the letters of Mr. Adams’ mother, 
and read them with exceeding interest. I 
remember an expression in one of the letters 
addressed to her son, while yet a boy twelve 
years of age, in Europe. Said she, ‘I would 
rather see you laid in your grave, than you 
should grow up a profane and graceless boy.’ 

“ After returning to Washington, I went over 
and said to Mr. Adams: ‘I have found out who 
made you!’” 

“* What do you mean?’ said he. 

‘‘T replied, ‘I have been reading the letters 
of your mother.’ ” 

“ Had I spoken of that dear name to some 
little boy who had been for weeks away from 
his dear mother, his eyes could not have flashed 
more brightly, or his face glowed more quickly, 
than did the eye and face of that venerable old 
man when I pronounced the name of his moth- 
er. He stood up in his peculiar manner, and 
emphatically said: ‘Yes, Mr. Briggs, all that is 
good in me I owe to my mother.’ . 

‘Oh, what a testimony was that from this 
venerable man to his mother, who had, in his 
remembrance, all the stages of his manhood ! 
‘ All that is good in me I[ owe to my mother !’ 
Mothers, think of this when your bright-eyed 
little boy is about. Mothers make the first 
impressions upon their children, and these are 
the last to be effated.”—— The Moravian. 





Uses or Prayer.—Let prayer be the key 
of the morning and the bolt of the evening. 


— Henry. 


ee 


ITEMS. 


The International Anti-Slavery Congress, com- 
posed of leading anti-slavery men of the world, com- 
menced its sessions in Parie on the 20th ult. Large 
numbers of Amerftans, and many representatives of 
the African race, were present. One of the objects of 
the Congress is to prepare and adopt a memorial to 
all those powers which tolerate human slavery with- 
in their dominions, urging the total abolition of hu- 
man bonddge. 


Tue Cootrs Traps and its abuses are exciting at- 
tention in China. The coolie trade at Macao is de- 
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clared by the British authorities at Hong Kong to be 
an organized slave trade. The emigration is not 
voluntary. The unhappy coolies are kidnapped and 
forced into slavery by traders. The only way to cope 
with the evil, it is thought, will be to prohibit coolie 
emigration altogether at Hing Kong, and the Chi- 
nese Government will be memorialized to that effect. 
So long as the emigration from Hong Kong contin- 
ues, the Macao Government, it is said, will pretend 
that their trade is conducted under the same regula- 
tions. 


The first train of cars has crossed Mount Cenis, 
from France to Italy. This event occurred even 
sooner than was generally expected, and gives evi- 
dence of the energy with which this great engineer- 
ing project has been pushed. The spring or sum- 
mer of 1870 will probably witness the completion of 
the tunnel. 


A Smatt Piece or Worx.—A most curious and 
interesting model in the French exhibition, is that 
of the Rock and Fortress of Gibraltar, with a fleet of 
ships lying in the harbor. This fleet consists of a 
ship of the line, a frigate and a steam corvette, a 
brig and a schooner, every spar and rope being rep- 
resented; and yet the hulls of these little vessels 
were constiucted out of less than the tenth part ofa 
cherry stone. The Rock and Fortress of Gibraltar 
are in the same proportions, and the noble structure 
can be covered over with a florin.—American Agri- 
culturist, 


A Breap-Maxkine Macuine is said to be the latest 
New England invention. This machine, according 
to description, consists of a deep bread pan, within 
which two polished iron rollers are made to revolve 
by means of a crank and gearing, in such a way as 
to mix the materials and aereate and knead the 
dough in the most thorough manier. The materials 
are put in and the crank is turned for about ten min- 
utes, and the dough is ready for rising, or for the 
oven, according to its kind. The machine cleans 
itself, and there is no necessity for touching the 
dough with the hands till it is ready to be transferred 
to the pans for baking. The machine, it is claimed, 
will knead cake and pastry quite as well as bread. 


SILk From Fisaes’ Eeos.—M. Joly, as we learn from 
the Chemical News, has discovered in the eggs of 
fishes of the family of the Salacians (the ray) that 
their external envelope is formed of a very close tis- 
sue, composed of an infinite number of delicate 
filaments, which are easily removed and separated. 
Once drawn out, they possess the appearance, color 
and finish of cocoon silk, serving without trouble 
for tissue of ordinary silk or silk wad. The interior 
of the egg contains an albuminous, white subtance, 
which can serve usefully in competition with the 
white of hens’ eggs for printing on tissues. They 
contain a considerable quantity, as each one weighs 
on an average 240 grammes, about 7} ounces. 


Metgors.—M. Danubrée, who has been investiga- 
ting the specimens of meteorites in the Paris col- 
lection, divides all the meteorites into two primary 
groups—Siderites and Asiderites—the former being 
characterized by the presence of metallic iron, and 
the latter by its absenfe. The Asiderites contain 
one group only, which is termed Asideres, The Si- 
derites are divided into two sections: in the first the 
specimens do not enclose stony particles, and in this 
we find the group of Holosideres ; in the second both 
iron and stony matter are present. This, then, in- 
cludes two groups: Syssideres, in which the iron is 
seen as a continuous mass, and Sporadosideres, ia 
which the iron is present in the form of scattered 
grains. 














